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exacting part of a spectator of those human character-
istics and activities, in their picturesque, ugly, or ravage

settings, without, so to speak, the prospect of going
home to bed presently. Imagine a lover of drama and
of stage effects forced to sleep in his very stall, and every
i lay, opening his eyes upon a never-ceasing perform-
ance. The taste for that sort of thing may well be
envied as evidence of capacity for mental and physical
resistance, not only against the strain of all the "things
that seem to be/' but against one's own weakness.
Perhaps that is the reason why the Arabs, racially
great travellers and great lovers of wonders, invented
the proverb, "Travelling is victory,'' which stands
as the motto of this book. It expresses, indeed, a
romantic conception. But there is a soberness of
temperament in the Arab race which has prevented it
from rushing exultingly into the -writing of travel
books. Of course, I am an ignorant person, from
circumstances which it would not be to my advantage
to disclose, but I can only call to mind one Arab
traveller who has written a book; and surely if there
had been shoals of them I would have heard of another.

Those people did much of their travelling sword in
hand and with the name of the One God on their lips*
But theirs were personally conducted parties, as
destructive to the peace and the spiritual character of
places they visited as any crowd from a tourist agency
invading the shades of Vallombrosa. Let us forget the
Arabs as well as their successors who are achieving
victory every year at the price of so many pounds per
head for a certain number of days. They demand
neither our admiration nor our pity.

Nowadays many people encompass the globe. That
kind of victory became to a certain extent fashionable
for some years after the piercing of the Isthmus of